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Notes trom the © ditor 


Joseph Bleakie will be sorely missed by all his associates. 

His unstinted efforts in behalf of the AACE are responsible for 
much of the progress made in analyzing our current membership 
and planning for future members. One of the last letters I receivec 
from Joe urged me to continue to promote the membership drive 
he was spearheading. Unfortunately he passed away before the 
publication of some of the fruits of his labor. 

In my last column I mentioned the wide distribution of our 
members. Since then I have had requests for a geographic break- 
down of our members. It follows: 


UNITED STATES - 667 


Alabama + Missouri 7 
Arkansas 2 New Hampshire 4 
California 76 New Jersey 43 
Colorado 3 New Mexico 1 
Connecticut 9 New York 98 
Delaware 18 North Carolina 1 
District of Columbia 1 Ohio 56 
Florida 12 Oklahoma 7 
Georgia 2 Pennsylvania 102 
Illinois 39 South Carolina 1 
Indiana 7 Tennessee 10 
Kentucky 3 Texas 70 
Louisiana 13 Utah 1 
Maryland + Virginia + 
Massachusetts 26 Washington + 
Michigan 14 West Virginia 12 
Minnesota 9 Wisconsin 3 


OTHER COUNTRIES - 45 


Canada 30 Italy 1 
England 3 Japan 1 
France 1 New Zealand 1 
Guatemala 1 Puerto Rico 1 
India 1 Spain 1 
Iraq 1 Sweden 1 
Israel 1 Venezuela 1 


As Art Miller noted in his report — the ripples have certainly 
traveled far. As we go to press the AACE totals 712 active 
members. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors and myself I would like to 
extend to you and yours our sincere good wishes for a happy 
holiday season and a new year of success and good health. 

While we are talking of the new year why not make a New 
Year Resolution to contribute regularly to the Bulletin. I will 
welcome photographs, “Letters to the Editor,” news about your job 
and other items of interest. 

Copy deadlines for next year are February 5, May 5, August 5 
and November 5. 





COVER: 


“Zeroed In”. A view of the top of the third Aerial Tramway 
tower on Cannon Mountain, looking up more than 100 feet from 
ground elevation of 4,000 feet. Tramway crews use the steel-en- 
closed ladder through which this photograph was taken to ascend 
and descend the tower for maintenance work. Courtesy of Rec- 
reation Division, State of New Hampshire. 
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Report from the President 





S Australia: 
C. Arthur Miller 


Canadian Industries Limited 


President of AACE 


Central Engineering Department 
17th November, 1959 
“Mr. C. A. Miller, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Dear Mr. Miller, 


Mr. H. A. Brown, on his return from overseas, 
brought back a copy of the March issue of the 
A.A.C.E. Bulletin, which I read with great interest. 

From the address you presented before the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Section in January, I have noted 
the objectives of the Association and I would like to 
say that I wish we had a similar body in Australia. 
Failing that, I wonder if our company could, at some 
later date, be given the opportunity of joining the 
A.A.C.E. as a corresponding member. I am sure 
that while we would benefit from such co-operation 
we could, at the same time, contribute to the pro- 
motion of the goals of the Association, mostly by 
providing Australian cost information which now, as 
Australia becomes a potential market for overseas 
investors, will be of value to American companies. 

There are however, two points in your address 
which are of immediate interest to us, and on which 
I would be glad to have comments. The first is cod- 
ing, the second on indices. 

You mentioned in your address that cost codes 
in America are aS numerous as companies, and 
that a cost records committee was formed to develop 


a standard system. I read about this committee’s , 


work in the July issue of the “Cost Engineer”, where 
the paper “Cost Procedures and Control” describes 
the proposed standard code. About this code I would 
like to ask the following: 

(a) Is this the final form, or is it a proposed 
form only, published for comments? 

(b) If this is the final form, or if a final system 
will be produced later, what is the likeli- 
hood of its acceptance by a wide range of 
companies? 

(c) Would companies like Dow, Monsanto, Kel- 
logg, Lummus and others change their 
present system? 

The reason for asking these questions is that we 
intend to introduce a new code in our company and 
we believe that it would be a certain advantage in 
following a standard adopted by large American 
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Throw a pebble into the water! 


Little do we realize how far the ripples may go. The other 


day | received the following letter from a large company in 


companies as the uniformity in terminology is desir- 
able, and the comparison of capital records would 
be easier. 

The other point is in connection with cost 
indices. I note that a Cost Index Committee was set 
up within the A.A.C.E. and I assume this committee 
will cover amongst others, the subject of conversion 
factors, that is indices showing how much would the 


cost of a plant be, if it were to be built in another 
country. 


We have to use such conversion factors more 
and more frequently, but feel that some of the factors 
available at the present are sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose. I have therefore, asked our Mr. Treloar 
who left for America and England recently, to 
contact you and find out details of the progress made 
on that subject overseas. If he had a chance to see 
you, I will hear the answer on his return, if not, I 
will contact you again as we intend to carry out some 
research work on the subjects, and I think this is 


a field where co-operation with the A.A.C.E. might 
produce worth while results. 


In the meantime, I would be glad to have your 
comments on coding. 


Yours sincerely,” 


I'm sure this will give a lift to every one of the 59 
Founding Members who gathered for the first time at 
the University of New Hampshire in 1956. Not only 
does it confirm the beliefs and faith that existed then, 
but it offers even a greater challenge than before. For 
those persons who may at times be a little discouraged 
or pessimistic about the magnitude or difficulties of our 
tasks, it should give renewed hope. 

With others willing to take up the torch it can be 
firmly stated that the AACE is now solidly entrenched 
with a strong foothold and a great future. 

Elsewhere in these pages is a copy of the minutes of 
the Board meetings at Pittsburgh last summer. Since 
that time good progress has been made on a number of 
items: 

The proposed organizational changes in the technical 
committees have been made and all of the central com- 
mittees are now staffed and operating. Our Secretary 
has exchanged a series of letters with the Engineers 
Joint Council and we are now going through the pre- 
liminary stages of applying for Associate Membership 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Project Cost Control 


William G. Clark, Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburg, California 


(ontRoL MEANS “stay  with- 
in prescribed limits.” In cost 
control, the “limit” is the funds 
authorized for project construction, 
for those of us representing owners. 
For the contractor, the “limit” is the 
amount of his bid. 

In some respects, contractor is 
more fortunate than owner in this 
problem of control. The contractor 
prepares an accurate material take- 
off, assigns known prices to the items 
therein, obtains and analyzes sub- 
bids and assigns value to work to be 
done by his own forces. To all this 
he adds profit and contingency. 

The contractor need only exer- 
cise control of scheduling and pro- 
ductivity of his own labor forces. All 
other parts of the project are essen- 
tially on a guaranteed basis. The 
owner, however, is faced with many 
other control problems including 
engineering cost, research and devel- 
opment changes, production depart- 
ment changes and insufficient bid 
information. 


Path to Control 

We so not usually wait to author- 
ize funds until after receiving the 
contractors’ bids. At Dow — and I’m 
sure at many other companies — 
funds are authorized and engineer- 
ing and major equipment purchase 
made long before most contractors 
know that we are even thinking 
about building. 

Money is committed by manage- 
ment on the basis of one factor only 
— best return on capital investment. 
How do we protect this investment 
and spend funds wisely to complete 
a project “within prescribed limits?” 

The project engineer must be well 
informed of all financial commit- 
ments to be made, from engineering 
through final construction. It is the 
cost engineer’s responsibility to pre- 
dict, with the greatest accuracy pos- 
sible, the probable cost of the project. 

Based on this prediction, the de- 
cision is made to authorize expendi- 
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ture of funds. Although the best proj- 
ect can go astray, it is a sad project 
engineer who cannot foresee it, 
through cost control, and advise his 
management so that remedial action 
can be taken. 

Effective cost control has one un- 
avoidable prerequisite. This is the 
exact stipulation of what allocated 
funds are expected to provide. When 
this is obtained, relatively simple 
tools are required of project cost 
control: an accurate estimate, a de- 
tailed chart of accounts, good proj- 
ect cost analysis, standard cost con- 
trol forms and accurate project 
definition. 

At Dow’s Western Division, we 
have developed a system embodying 
these tools and have used it with 
satisfactory results. 


How We Do It 


The first step in any project is 
preparation of a detailed estimate. 
All estimates are prepared in strict 
accordance with our standard chart 
of accounts. Fig 1 is part of an esti- 
mate for an addition to an existing 
plant. 

The second step is to prepare a job 
chart of accounts for the accounting 
department. This is the key docu- 
ment of a successful control system. 
Account numbers and values are as- 
signed to all cost items. We segre- 
gate project costs under major head- 
ings: Dow purchases, Dow engineer- 
ing, contractor engineering, con- 
struction contracts (including 
change orders) and contingency. 

Fig. 2 is from a set of cost control 
documents — transcribed from the 
job chart of accounts — that is dis- 
tributed to parties concerned. Each 
item of controllable expenditure has 
its own account number. Value as- 
signed to these items includes all an- 
ticipated cost except contingency. 

Contingency is carried separately; 
it is management policy that con- 
tingency shall be spent only as abso- 
lutely necessary and shall not be 
used for gold plating or project ex- 





pansion. Withdrawals from contin- 
gency cannot be made to cover proj- 
ect changes in scope without prior 
management approval. 

The third step inv lves the project 
engineer, clerical section and ac- 
counting department. 

All documents involving financial 
commitments, i.e., engineering pur- 
chase orders, contracts, change 
orders, efc., must bear the appro- 
priate account number and approxi- 
mate cost involved. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the project engineer. 

The clerical section enters this 
amount in the commitments column. 
This starts to focus the current cost 
picture. At this stage, the contin- 
gency shows full authorized amount 
in the current best estimate column. 
As the job progresses, this amount is 
reduced to maintain approximately 
the same percentage relationship 
with the total shown under balance 
to be committed. 

The accounting department pro- 
cesses all documents by machine 
using account numbers as identifica- 
tion. A monthly report is sent to the 
clerical section, and these costs are 
entered in the paid-to-date column. 


Using Control Sheet 

The project engineer reviews the 
cost control document bi-weekly and 
enters his current best estimate. 
With all available current cost data 
before him, he has a clear picture of 
his project’s financial status. This in- 
formation enables him to spot imme- 
diately any “soft” spots and take cor- 
rective action within his authority. 

Change orders are _ separately 
itemized on the control sheets. This 
assures the following action on all 
change orders: 

1. Documentation on _ standard 
forms of change-order number, de- 
scription of change, reason for 
change and signature of persons re- 
sponsible for change. 

2. Inspection of all proposed 
changes for necessity and impact on 
cost. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Manual of Cost Indexes 


G. William Boston, Chairman, Cost Index Committee 
Girdler Construction Co., Louisville, Kentucky 


As a result of an Association-wide 
survey conducted last year, the cost 
index committee concluded that a 
most pressing need is education in 
existing indexes and their use. 

Accordingly, the committee, as a 
short-term project, assembled a cost 
index manual. We started with 
names of 20 index producers. In- 
quiries were sent to seventeen of 
them. Replies were received from 11 
active producers; the other six either 
published price information but 
were not actual index producers, or 
did not answer the inquiry. 

We covered the following in our 
questionnaire: name of _ index; 
author; how or where it is published; 
name and address of publisher; 
when it’s published; whether there’s 
periodic summary; for what area of 
industry or commerce; what it’s 
meant to show; what the author’s 
own ideas are on limitations of its 
use; where its use is most appropri- 
ate. 

We also asked whether the index 
can be used to compare the cost of 
plants in U.S. locations with simi- 
lar plant costs in Canadian locations; 
if so, how this is accomplished. In 
computing the index for different 
geographical locations, is any at- 
tempt made to assess difference in 
labor productivity; explain. 

The information sent in by var- 
ious index producers forms a_ sub- 
stantial manual. This will be used 
as a model in actually producing the 
manual, if the Board approves. 


What Indexes Are Covered 

The following indexes are in- 
cluded in the manual. Brief descrip- 
tion here includes index producer, 
name of index and its basis. 

1. American Appraisal Co.; con- 
struction cost index; based on eight 
labor classifications and 15 material 
items. 


2. Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc.; constructographs; 
based on average wages in principle 
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construction centers and average 
prices paid by contractors for basic 
construction materials. 

3. Austin Co.; industrial building 
cost; based on a 100-ft. wide indus- 
trial building. 

4. E. H. Boeckh & Assoc.; build- 
ing cost index numbers; based on 
local cost surveys of material and 
labor in 48 major pricing areas. 


5. F. W. Dodge; c onstruction 
costs; based on five items of basic 
material and nine classifications of 
labor. Also takes into account with- 
holding tax, social security, sales tax 
and attitudes of bidders in competi- 
tive market. 


6. Engineering News-Record; con- 
struction cost, building cost; based 
on hypothetical block of construction 
made up of steel, lumber, cement, 
and common labor. (Building cost 
index uses skilled rather than com- 
mon labor.) 


7. Factory Management & Main- 
tenance; cost index of plant mainte- 
nance; based on composite of 39 
materials and 5 labor groups that go 
into manufacturing buildings and 
equipment. 

8. Hugh C. MacLean Publ. Ltd.; 
(Engineering & Contract Record 
Magazine); cost of construction, 
wage rates. material price indexes; 
based on four basic construction 
materials and three labor classifica- 
tions. 


9. Marshall & Stevens Co.; build- 
ing cost indexes, comparative equip- 
ment costs; based on material and 
labor costs at local levels, based on 
selected equipment prices. 

10. W. L. Nelson; eight materials 
indexes, labor indexes. Nelson’s in- 


dex; based on basic construction ma- 
terials, equipment and labor. 

11. Turner’ Construction Co.; 
building cost index; based on typical 
building, cost experience of labor, 
material, productivity of labor, effi- 
ciency of plant and management, 
competitive conditions, forecast of 
trends. 


Producing a Manual 

The committee has attempted to 
estimate the cost of producing such 
a manual so that the Association can 
decide whether to publish or not. In- 
dex producers were again contacted 
to determine cost of 600 copies of 
literature submitted previously. 

Our conclusions are that some in- 
dex material will be furnished free 
of charge, and some will have a nom- 
inal reprint charge. The manual, 
assembled in a hard-cover binder, 
can be sold at around $10/copy. 

This manual represents a collec- 
tion of basic reference information 
on the most important commercial 
indexes in the United States and 
Canada. Ii is essentially a one-shot 
publication and will not be up- 
dated from year to year by the 
AACE. 

It enables the index user to evalu- 
ate basis and purpose of each index 
so that he can make his own arrange- 
ments for receiving continuing in- 
dex information. It also gives him a 
means of comparing the history of 
the indexes. The next edition of this 
manual would be published in about 
ten years. The index committee 
hereby turns over this prototype of 
a cost index manual to the AACE 
Board of Directors for their action. 





See page 95 for information on how to obtain a copy of the AACE Cost 


Index Manual. 
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Economic Evaluation of Research Projects 


R. C. Brown, Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Alabama 


[es BEEN ESTIMATED that the 
process industries currently spend 
about a billion dollars each year for 
research. Corporate research budgets 
of five million dollars are not uncom- 
mon. 


Consider the data of Table I. 
Three things stand out: First, re- 
search is a substantial part of the 
overall effort of these industries. Sec- 
ond, research expenditures take a 
substantial percentage of _ sales. 
Third, in a well-established industry 
with high-volume products that do 
not become obsolescent, relative re- 
search effort is low. 


If we have construction projects of 
the magnitude of typical research 
budgets, we figure justification very 
closely. Then during the construc- 
tion period, we control costs. This 
procedure has evolved to keep con- 
struction costs competitive. 


Research expenditures, of course, 
compete for the same dollars as con- 
struction projects. Thus they require 
economic direction to make them as 
profitable to the company as possi- 
ble. Some researchers, though, abhor 
the thought of applying economic 
principles to research. Even so, large 
research expenditures and intense 
competition make it desirable to con- 
centrate research effort where it will 
do the most good. Economic evalua- 
tion is one tool available to research 
management for this purpose. 


Grounds for Economics 

Few critics of economic research 
evaluation stop to consider what eco- 
nomics is. It is the study of relation- 
ships between the means of produc- 
tion and the consumption of those 
things produced. In many compa- 
nies, study of consumption of prod- 
ucts is handled by market research- 
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ers. This is only half the economic 
picture. Study of what is required to 
produce a given, product completes 
the realm of normal economic eval- 
uation. 

Applied to research projects, eco- 
nomic evaluation is a study to sve 
whether it is possible to commercial- 
ize results of the project, if technical 
aspects of the problem are solved. 
Economic evaluation helps select 
the most promising projects. 

Granted that not all types of re- 
search are amenable to economic 
evaluation. Seldom can evaluations 
be made on exploratory work such 
as the early work by Carothers and 
his co-workers on high polymers that 
led to the modern synthetic fiber in- 
dustry. Development of a commer- 
cial product resulting from such ba- 
sic research takes a long time — in 
excess of the period for which eco- 
nomic evaluations are valid. 

Applications research — work 
done for the sales department — 
also is not normally evaluated. Em- 
phasis is on a quick solution to a cus- 
tomer problem. But this type of work 
is necessary to maintain sales vol- 
ume and is really an item of selling 
expense. Too, formal evaluations are 
not undertaken in many cases be- 
cause the answer is obvious. 


It may appear that not much re- 
search is left for economics. But Ta- 
ble II shows that actually only 15- 
30% of the research has been ruled 
out. The majority of research is still 
left to the economic evaluator. 


Uses of Research Evaluations 

Let’s consider an example to illus- 
trate how economic evaluations can 
be used in research projects — par- 
ticularly for research planning aids, 
process definition and choice of al- 
ternatives. 

Phenol can be separated from coal 
tar. Originally, commercial phenol 
was produced entirely from that 
source. Just after World War I, de- 
mand far outstripped supply, and 
the price soared from 91'%¢/lb. to 
45¢/lb. It became necessary to syn- 
thesize phenol to meet the demand. 

How should phenol be synthe- 
sized? A chemist can write down 
many ways to make phenol. A brief 
consideration of raw materials prices 
and availability, theoretical and 
probable yields, rough processing 
costs, etc., narrows the list greatly. 

For phenol, these considerations 
rule out laboratory methods such as 
hydrolysis of a diazonium salt of 
aniline. In the early °20’s, dehydro- 
genating cyclohexanol would have 
been ruled out too. This shows one 








What CPI Spends for Research — Table I 
Research Net Profit 
Industry % of Sales % of Sales 
Petroleum 1 10 
Pulp and Paper 1 7 
Cellulosic Fibers 2 + 
Chemical Process 2.5 7 
Chemical 3 10 
Extractive and Mining 4 10 
Pharmaceutical 6 13 
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way in which economic evaluation 
can aid research planning. 

Normally, though, economic ana- 
lysis cannot narrow the list to one 
best method. At early stages of re- 
search, it must be assumed that 
technical problems can be solved. 
However, much evaluation must be 
based on fragmentary data. This 
leads to another use of economic 
evaluations in research work — 
identification of objectives and 
needed information. Certain methods 
of manufacture may be attractive 
only if certain processing conditions 
are met. Knowledge of these key con- 
ditions permits research effort to be 
concentrated in the most important 
areas. 

Often several possibilities are ex- 
plored on a small scale. People con- 


Two processes might be piloted. If 
the pilot program were successful, 
the project left the area of research 
and development. The sulfonation 
process was used as the first process 
for production of synthetic phenol. 
Another company soon used the 
chlorination process. These pro- 
cesses were good but not ideal. Two 
other processes have since been put 
into economic commercial operation 
— the Raschig process and the cu- 
mene process. 


Other Uses of Evaluation 

Use of evaluations as an aid to 
market research is apparent from the 
definition of economics as a study of 
relationships between means of pro- 
duction and consumption of goods. 














Economic Evaluation Applies to Most Research — Table II 
Economic Evaluation No Economic Evaluation 
New Product New Basic 
Industry Products Improvement Applications Research 
Petroleum 35% 50% 5% 10% 
Pulp and Paper 30 45 15 10 
Cellulosic Fibers 25 50 10 15 
Chemical Process 45 30 15 10 
Chemical 45 30 15 10 
Extractive and Mining 50 20 20 10 
Pharmaceutical 70 5 10 15 








templating synthetic phenol manu- 
facture 40 years ago had several al- 
ternate avenues open to them. 
These may have included, for ex- 
ample, direct oxidation of benzene, 
the sulfonation route and the chlori- 
nation route. Undoubtedly, all of 
them looked good — if the technical 
problems of yield, quality, etc., could 
be solved. 

Laboratory bench studies might 
have demonstrated feasibility of two 
of them, say the sulfonation and 
chlorination routes. With more data 
in hand, a better evaluation of alter- 
native routes could be made. The ob- 
jective of such evaluation now was 
which process should be taken 
through the next stage of develop- 
ment, the pilot plant. 
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The market researcher uses these 
studies as an aid in estimating pos- 
sible markets. The ability of a prod- 
uct to break into a given market is 
dependent in part on price. In addi- 
tion, costs are dependent in part on 
volume. The economic evaluator and 
market researcher must work in 
close alliance. 


Economic analyses are used by 
the purchasing department in evalu- 
ation of raw materials or negotiation 
of raw material prices. This is 
usually confined to products where 
there is a small number of suppliers 
or where potential demand far ex- 
ceeds current supply. This may seem 
remote from research projects, but 
raw material prices and availability 


are often key factors in the attrac- 
tiveness of a chemical process. 

Economic evaluations differ so in 
scope and accuracy that it is conven- 
ient to denote level of accuracy 
some way. The method used in my 
company defines three levels. The 
exploratory estimate is the “quickie” 
evaluation, based on patent and lit- 
erature data. The preliminary evalu- 
ation is based on data from labora- 
tory or early pilot plant work. 

The definitive evaluation is based 
on firm pilot plant data and rather 
extensive design studies or is taken 
from the records of operating plants. 
The definitive type is rarely carried 
out in the research department. 
These evaluations parallel the classi- 
cal concept of project progress — 
exploratory research, bench-scale 
work, pilot-plant operations and 
commercial plant operations. 

When research projects are evalu- 
ated, the procedure is similar to de- 
termination of profitability of a com- 
mercial plant. The only difference is 
that research projects must be evalu- 
ated with less firm data. We are 
forced to estimate much of the re- 
quired information. This is particu- 
larly true of exploratory evaluations, 
which represent most of the evalua- 
tions undertaken in research. 

Exploratory evaluations are based 
mainly on correlations. There are 
two primary sources of data for these 
correlations — the technical litera- 
ture and the bulging files of the ac- 
counting department. The latter 
source is best, but since objectives of 
the accounting department and the 
research department are rarely the 
same, most accounting data must be 
recast to be useful in estimating costs. 

I have attempted to show you the 
uses of economic evaluation in re- 
search and development. Although 
imperfect, these evaluations are a 
valuable aid of research manage- 
ment in selecting projects with the 
greatest chances of success. 
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Directors Meeting at Pittsburgh 


June 23 and 27, 1959 

In addition to attending all technical meetings and 
festivities of the June meeting in Pittsburgh, your 
board of directors conducted formal meetings just be- 
fore and after the convention. During three sessions 
on Tuesday, June 23, at Webster Hall Hotel, the follow- 
ing matters were discussed and/or acted upon: 


1. 


bo 


Business Meeting 

The agenda for the business meeting of the full 
membership as scheduled for Tuesday, June 25, 
was settled. (Minutes of this meeting have al- 
ready been published in the preceding issue of 
the Bulletin.) 


. Membership Certificate 


The final details of the membership certificate 
were developed and these admission dates were 
set: 
Founding Members — June 1, 1956 
Charter Members — September 1, 1956 
Other Members — By year until current 


Nominating Committee 

To insure that future nominating committees 
have guidance from members who have a 
broad acquaintance with the membership as 
well as with the requirements of each office it 
was agreed to have the 3 past presidents serve 
on the nominating committee. 


. Cost Index Committee 


Chairman Boston displayed a sample report of 
great interest. As a result of the subsequent 
membership poll, it was decided to prepare 200 
copies for sale to the membership. The com- 
mittee was instructed to obtain quotations for 
binders and printing before fixing the price, 
which was estimated to be $10. 


. Technical Committees 


Director W. E. Hand presented a recommended 
reorganization of the technical committees as 
follows: 

a. Capital Cost Estimating 

b. Capital Cost Control 

c. Operating Cost Estimating and 

Control 

d. Profitability 

e. Cost Indices 
Terminology for each division would be the re- 
sponsibility of each committee. As presented at 
the business meeting by Mr. Hand, this new 
organization was approved and will become the 
main working group of the Association. 


. Treasurer's Report 


Treasurer Chilton reported that expenditures 
were in line with the budget established at the 
January meeting. The financial outcome of the 





current meeting was in doubt. A working ar- 
rangement had been developed between the 
Treasurer and Executive Secretary in the 
handling of all funds, wherein the Treasurer 
was to be responsible for payment of all major 
bills. It was decided that a small fee could be 
paid if necessary to assure that the audit made 
each year was adequate. 


. Engineers Joint Council 


It was decided to contact the Engineers Joint 
Council with a view of exploring future affilia- 
tion. 


. Publications 


J. Adams of the Publication Committee gave a 
brief report, which resulted in discussion re- 
garding publication policy. (See page 91) Pre- 
ferred procedure involves selection of a com- 
mittee composed of one member from each Re- 
gional Section to act as a field reporter, making 
recommendations to the Chairman or Central 
Clearing Group. Articles approved by this com- 
mittee would then be forwarded to the Techni- 
cal Editor for final revisions before publication 
in the Bulletin. 


. The Bulletin 


Ed Shanken invites contributions from all mem- 
bers in the form of photographs, “Letters to the 
Editor,” News of Regional Sections, job changes 
or promotions, and other similar items which 
are of interest to the membership. 
Advertising rates were set as follows: 

Less than 4g of a page $10.00 minimum 


1g page 15.00 
14 page 25.00 
Ye page 50.00 
Full page 100.00 


There is an additional charge of $5.00 for hav- 
ing mail sent to an AACE box and then for- 
warding it to the advertiser. 
Members are allowed two free ads per year in 
the Man Available Section. 


In the final meeting on Saturday, June 27, the 
events of the preceding three days of the annual meet- 
ing were discussed briefly, with a view toward future 
improvements. 

Emphasis was concentrated on: 

10. Houston Meeting 


11. 


A preliminary program of the 1960 annual 
meeting in Houston was presented by Earl 
Clark, who was eventually picked as Program 
Chairman. A hotel type meeting is planned in 
order to save transportation time and expenses. 
The tentative dates are June 20-22. (June 13- 
15 were substituted since the meeting.) 

Dues 

The controversial question of whether to com- 


bine regional and nationel dues was debated at 
(Continued on page 91) 
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AACE Publication Policy 


Experience since the founding of the AACE has in- 
dicated the desirability of having a written set of rules 
and regulations covering the presentation and publi- 
cation of papers presented at the national meetings. 
Said rules and regulations to have been approved by 
the Board of Directors. 

Since the AACE is a young organization it is felt 
wise not to insist on too stringent rules and regulations 
at this time, but to have sufficient rules and regula- 
tions to enable both the Program Committee and the 
Publications Committee to function efficiently. 

As the Association grows and strengthens it might 
be desirable to strengthen the rules. 

One of the major objectives of the Association is to 
serve as a forum for the accumulation, exchange and 
publication of worthwhile contributions to the litera- 
ture of cost engineering. It shall be the function of the 
Publications Committee to undertake, under these rules 
and regulations, to get as widespread dissemination of 
the various papers presented at AACE meetings as 
possible. This should be done by publication in the 
various business and professional journals, the AACE 
Bulletin, and by distributing reprints. The Committee 
shall welcome and be guided by suggestions from the 
Officers and Directors of the AACE. 


Rules and Regulations 


1. All papers presented at national meetings shall 
automatically be available for publication in the AACE 
Bulletin. It is AACE policy to encourage publication 
in other media also, with appropriate acknowledgment 
to the Association. Under normal circumstances, such 
publication will be arranged by the Publications Com- 
mittee. However, the author may notify the committee 
that he wishes to make his own arrangements for pub- 
lication or wishes to withdraw his paper entirely from 
consideration. 

2. The author shall provide and send to the Program 
Chairman fifteen (15) copies of an abstract of the paper 
for use by the Publications Committee at least three 
(3) months prior to the meeting date. Authors shal! 
also submit five (5) copies of the proposed paper to 
the Program Chairman at least six (6) weeks prior 
to the meeting date. The author shall indicate how 
much time he will require for presentation of the paper 
and whether or not he has any preference regarding 
the journal or journals to which his paper might be 
offered for publication. 

3. After the Program Chairman has received copies 
and/or abstracts of the proposed papers he shall notify 
authors of acceptance or rejection of their papers for 
presentation at national meetings. 

4. At least one (1) month prior to the meeting date 
the Program Chairman shall send to the Chairman 
of the Publications Committee four (4) copies of each 
paper which has been accepted for presentation at an 
annual meeting. 


5. The Publications Committee shall then send 
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copies of the accepted papers to those Journals which 
would be the most desirable media for publishing. Each 
accepted paper shall be sent to only one journal at a 
time and not submitted to another journal unless the 
first journal has indicated rejection for publishing or 
sufficient time has elapsed, without reply, as to imply 
rejection. The Editors so contacted shall be asked to 
indicate within two (2) weeks which, if any, papers 
they desire to publish. Upon rejection by any one jour- 
nal the Publications Committee shall contact another 
journal immediately so that ultimate publication of all 
worthwhile papers will be arranged if at all possible. 

6. At the Annual Meeting, or by correspondence as 
soon as possible thereafter, the Publications Committee 
shall coordinate the results of the response from the 
various journals contacted previously. It shall make 
definite and final arrangements with the authors and 
the editors regarding publication. When desirable it 
will also arrange for reprints for AACE membership 
distribution. 

7. The Board of Directors shall retain final respon- 
sibility over publication matters. However, the Board 
shall delegate to the Publications Committee. the 
responsibility of placing papers for publication. 

8. At the discretion of the Publications Committee, 
papers presented at regional meetings may be made 
subject to the rules and regulations for national meeting 
papers, in addition to any rules and regulations set 
up by the regional chapter. 

Approved and adopted by the Board 
of Directors January 30, 1959. 


Directors Meeting at Pittsburgh 
(Continued from Page 90) 
length. A motion to combine them was defeated. 
A compromise motion involving the setting up 
of an administrative procedure jointly by the 
Treasurer and Sponsor of the Regional Sections, 
under which the Regional Sections may elect to 
have their dues collected by central head- 
quarters, was finally approved. 
12. Bibliography 
William Clark had discussed a joint venture 
with the Bureau of Mines (represented by 
Sidney Katell). He reported that the usual ar- 
rangement involved sharing some of the costs 
of preparing the bibliography list. A maximum 
expenditure of $200 annually was approved for 
this purpose and Mr. Clark was authorized to 
negotiate a suitable arrangement with the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
13. Executive Secretary Headquarters 
Dr. Zimmerman suggested a permanent office 
for central headquarters be set up outside of the 
home of the Executive Secretary. Such an ar- 
rangement would give more stability to the or- 
ganization and create fewer problems in the 
event of change in the staff of this office. (This 
suggestion has been carried out.) 
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News from the Regions 
ORGANIZATION OF NEW SECTIONS 


In order to provide an opportunity for group activi- 
ties at the local level, the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COST ENGINEERS encourages the formation and 
establishment of regional sections. 

The advantages of closer personal relationships, op- 
portunities for discussion of mutual problems and the 
frequent dissemination of data vital to the profession 
are a few of the reasons for joining or forming a section. 

If you reside in an area not covered by an existing 
section and would like to benefit from and assist in its 
organization, contact: B. V. Nemeth, Chairman, Re- 
gional Sections Committee, AACE, 840 Madison Ave- 
nue, Painesville, Ohio. 

Members residing in the following areas can write 
to the people listed below. These men are “spark plug- 
ging”’ sections in their regions. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Carlo H. Polito, Ethyl Corporation, P. O. Box 3441, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gilbert A. Smith, The Bristol Company, 10329 
West McNichols Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


ESSEX, ENGLAND 
John H. Herbert, 22 Fairway, Leigh-On-Sea, 
Essex, England. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Lloyd E. Weast, Jr., 5620 East 48th Street, North, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
John A. Condon, 691 Northwest 45th Street, 
Miami 37, Florida. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 
Frank Grosvenor, The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, 620 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


QUEBEC, CANADA 
James Bachman, 175 Hemlock Drive, Beaconsfield, 
Quebec, Canada. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Edward Fila, 1201 Warner Street, Sedro-Woolley, 
Washington. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
W. F. Gott, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
P. O. Box 836, South Charleston, West Virginia, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Dr. Bernard J. Gaffney, Wood Conversion Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 
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Members in the Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Niagara 
Falls, Oak Ridge, Savannah and St. Louis areas are 
working on the organization of sections in their regions. 
If you would like to help develop a section in these areas 
contact Mr. B. V. Nemeth. 


CHICAGO — MIDWEST SECTION 

The Chicago-Midwest Section held an initial meeting 
for the 1959-60 season on October 1 to outline a pro- 
gram for the coming months and to establish a change 
in their meeting day. The following program schedule 
was formalized: 

November meeting: At this meeting Mr. George 
Reihmer, an architectural engineer from Perkins & 
Will, was the guest speaker. He presented movies of 
European architectural advancement, comparing this 
with our present day architectural concepts. The sec- 
ond half of the program, led by Mr. C. J. Bauman of 
the U. S. Gypsum Company was concerned with the 
subject of computer programming and operation. 

December meeting: Mr. Charles Goodman of the 
Material Service Corporation spoke to the section. His 
topic was “Cost and Use of Light-Weight Aggregates”’. 
The second half of the program was led by Mr. Richard 
Schaffer and pertained to the AACE Educational Com- 
mittee work. 

January, 1960 meeting: At this meeting the section 
expects to entertain a speaker from the steel industry, 
whose job will be to convince them that their previous 
speaker on light-weight aggregates and concrete did 
not have the latest facts and figures. This gentleman 
may also be able to fill them in on the steel availability 
picture due io the strike effects. Mr. John Foushi of 
Inland Steel will arrange for the speaker and will also 
conduct the balance of the meeting regarding the 
National AACE Cost Records Committee work. 

February meeting: Messrs. Edward Grahl and Henry 
Thorn of Amoco will arrange for a speaker and per- 
haps a film of the chemical industry. It has been sug- 
gested that International Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration has several excellent short films of the chemi- 
cal industry that may be available. Ed and Henry will 
also cover the second half of the program with infor- 
mation regarding the National Profitability Committee 
and their concepts of how a local group might function 
if enough interest could be generated. 

March meeting: The program calls for a speaker 
from one or more of the major equipment manufactur- 
ing companies regarding present day costs and expected 
escallation on mechanical equipment. The second half 
of the meeting wiil deal with topical purchasing. 
problems. 

April meeting: The section will have a speaker from 
one of the major electrical apparatus supply companies, 
such as General Electric or Westinghouse; the second 
half of the meeting will deal with present day electrical 
cost estimating. 


May meeting: Nothing has yet been scheduled for 
this meeting. 
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June meeting: This will be a dinner meeting and the 
final one for the year. The speaker has not yet been 
named. 

At their October meeting the Chicago-Midwest Sec- 
tion also decided to vary the meeting place from meet- 
ing to meeting in order to reduce operational cost as 
much as possible. The first Wednesday of each month 
was selected as the regular meeting day. 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 

The September meeting of the Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion was held at the Engineers Clvb of Philadelphia 
with 24 members and 11 guests in attendance. Speaker 
of the evening was Mr. William Gorman of Lukens 
Steel Company, who gave a talk entitled “Some 
Thoughts on Getting the Business”. The talk dealt with 
clad steels and the economies gained by using them 
instead of solid alloy materials. 

During the business meeting following the talk, 
Herman Chapman gave a report on the national con- 
vention in Pittsburgh; the group discussed ways and 
means for increasing membership; and there was a dis- 
cussion concerning the program for future meetings. 
Herman Chapman was named chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, and he proposed a Board of Direc- 
tor’s meeting to discuss the membership problem. Jack 
Farrell was made Program Committee Chairman. 

The speaker at the November meeting of the section 
was Mr. Frederick Hickler, Project Manager for the 
firm of Vincent S. Kling, Architect, Assoc. Mr. Hickler 
delivered an illustrated talk on “Recent Developments 
in Building for Industry,” which covered cost and con- 
struction. 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


The New England Section held their regular monthly 
meeting at the Massachusetts Institute of Techology on 
October 13, Featured speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Richard W. Albrecht of the firm of Fay, Spofford and 
Thorndike, who presented a most interesting and in- 
formative talk entitled “Foundations: Design and Cost.” 

The committee nominations made during the busi- 
ness meeting were as follows: 

Membership Committee: 
Mr. Dan O’Connell, 
Metcalf & Eddy 
Mr. John Dalco, 
Stone & Webster 
Program Committee: 
Mr. Len Mortensen, 
Metcalf & Eddy 
Steering Committee for national convention: 
(temporary ) 
Mr. A. W. Doolittle 
and Mr. M. B. Stempson 
both of Jackson & Moreland 

A motion to look for another possibly less expensive 
place to hold the section’s meetings was referred to the 
Program Committee for further action. Another motion 
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made to appoint a Social Committee for the purpose of 
promoting an annual social affair was defeated. _ 

Mr. Albert Rich, of the firm of Metcalf & Eddy, was 
the guest speaker for the November 10 meeting of the 
New England Section. His topic was “Cost of 
Structures’’. 


SAN FRANCISCO SECTION 

The regularly scheduled October meeting of the sec- 
tion took place at Tiny’s Restaurant in Oakland with 
an attendance of 40. A cocktail period from 6:00 to 
7:00 p.m. preceded a diner. 

During the dinner President Paul A. Hesselgrave 
asked informally for expressions of opinion relative to 
a social gathering outside of the regular meetings. He 
suggested that the meeting might take half a day and 
end with wives in attendance at a dinner-dance. A 
number of favorable replies were offered from the floor, 
calling for such a meeting after the first of the year. 

Speakers for the meeting were Mr. J. L. Malpass, of 
Indenco Engineers, Inc., who spoke on “‘Cost Engineer- 
ing Standards and What the AACE Can Do for the 
General Contractors and Principal Sub-Contractors” 
and Mr. W. G. Clark, of Dow Chemical Company, who 
told about AACE publications, bibliography and educa- 
tional activities. After the talk by Mr. Malpass, the 
meeting was opened to questions and much discussion 
resulted. Jack Williams of the Navy offered to obtain 
unit cost studies prepared by the Navy. Lloyd V. Lind- 
quist suggested the possibility of members exchanging 
unit costs monthly via a questionnaire. Considerable 
interest in this suggestion was expressed from the floor, 
with warnings of the dangers involved. 

Mr. William E. Hand, AACE Director of Technical 
Committees, gave a brief history and review of the or- 
ganization of the Association’s five technical committees 
and introduced the following people: 

Thomas E. Drisko, who spoke on the scope and work 
of the Profitability Committee; 

M. C. Lowman, who described the background, work 
and goals of the Committee on Operating Cost Estimat- 
ing and Control; 

G. A. Anderson, who discussed the work of the 
Capital Cost Control Committee. 

W. E. Hand then described the two remaining techni- 
cal committees, i.e. the Capital Cost Estimating Com- 
mittee and the Cost Indexes Committee. During the 
discussion following the descriptions of the technical 
committees, a considerable number of people made com- 
ments and offered suggestions on topics ranging from 
the desirability of accurate unit costs to cost codes and 
cost classifications. 

Other business consisted of an announcement of the 
appointment of W. Kenneth Aydelotte to the Program 
Committee, the introduction of three new members, an 
appeal by the chairman of the Membership Committee, 
and a discussion about the program for’ the forthcoming 
meeting 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING .. . 


Edward D. Lewis is a Partner in the newly formed 
firm of Lewis-Dickerson Associates of Watertown and 
Massena, New York. He was formerly affiliated with 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, Architect-Engi- 
neer Associates of Massena, New York. 


Norman S. Thomason with Ebasco Services, Inc. has 
been transferred from Jackson, Mississippi to Helena, 
Arkansas. 


William R. Thompson, formerly located with Cana- 
dian Bechtel Ltd. in Saint John, N. B., Canada has 
been transferred to the New York office of Bechtel 
Corporation. 


Zenas A. Stanfield has been transferred from the 
Belle, West Virginia Plant of Diamond Alkali Company 
to the Chlorinated Products Division of this company 
located in Houston, Texas. 


Thomas Charles is in France setting up the estima- 
ting and cost control departments for a new French 
engineering and construction company. Tom is Chief 
Estimator with Catalytic Construction Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Joseph S. Bleakie, 51, Chief Estimator of 
the Petro-Chemical Division of Tellepsen 
Construction Company of Houston, Texas, died 
December 6 following ¢ ‘iwart attack. 

Joe was a native of Boston but went to 
Houston in 1946 to join Tellepsen. In 1952 he 
was named chief estimator. 

He had just been elected to the AACE Board 
of Directors for a two year term starting 
January 1. He was also chairman of the AACE 
Membership Committee and had acted as Vice 
Chairman of the Gulf Coast Section. He was 
also a member of the Harvard University 
Alumni Association and the Houston Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Society. 











Personnel Service 
MEN AVAILABLE 


Cost Engineer. B.A. in Economics, with additional graduate 
courses. Ten years experience in cost control, cost forecast, 
planning and scheduling, property assets and quantity control. 
Available October 1. J. P. Majkut, 178 Summerfield Drive, 
Homestead Park, Pennsylvania. 

Cost Engineer. B.S. in Civil Engineering. Eight years experi- 
ence. Supervised preparation of capital cost estimates, order of 
magnitude estimates, construction grade estimates, also manpower 
scheduling and analysis, expenditure predictions, unit cost infor- 
mation, cost control and progress scheduling. Available as a con- 
sultant or on a permanent basis. Prefer South East. F. S. 
Radwanski, 104 Beech Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
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Report from the President 
(Continued from page 83) 


in the E.J.C. two hundred copies of the cost index ref- 
erence manual as developed and described by the Cost 
Index Committee at the Annual Meeting are being 
made up in suitable binders and should be available 
early next year. Provision is being made for additional 
copies if the demand exceeds the initial two hundred. 


Formal membership certificates have been printed 
and are currently being signed by the respective 
presidents. 


Owing to the generous co-operation of the Bureau of 
Mines, the Association has now entered into a formal 
agreement with that organization with respect to a 
bibliography on cost engineering subjects. Under the 
agreement the bibliography of Investment and Operat- 
ing Costs which is being produced currently by the 
Bureau of Mines will be enlarged to include a number 
of additional technical magazines. Coverage of these 
additional magazines will be carried out by members 
of the AACE Bibliography Committee. All information 
will be sent to the Bureau of Mines which will organize 
it, publish it and provide the AACE with 800 copies 
each year. The AACE contribution towards this work 
will be $200 per year. 

Because there has been mixed reaction to the method 
of collecting regional fees, the Board decided to cope 
with this problem for the present by offering to collect 
regional dues on behalf of any region requesting them 
to do so. All regions were advised accordingly and we 
hope this will offer a suitable solution until the best 
course of action becomes more obvious. 

Under the guidance of Earl Clark as Program Chair- 
man and Tom Ponder as Convention Arrangements 
Chairman the annual meeting at Houston is well under 
way and a fine program is in store. 


At this point I realize that 1959 is rapidly drawing 
to a close, as well as my term of office. It has been an 
honour to serve as your president and I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation for the confi- 
dence you have shown in me and for the support I have 
been given. Members of the Board and the Executive 
Secretary have been competent and co-operative and it 
has been indeed a pleasure to meet and work with them. 
I would like to thank them as well as all the committee 
chairmen and members who have given so unstintingly 
of their time and effort to make 1959 a year of progress 
for the AACE. 


We wish you the compliments of the season and look 
forward to meeting more of you next June in Houston. 
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Technical Papers 


Available free, AS LONG AS THEY LAST, to AACE 
members, (.50 to nonmembers), by request: 
1— “Accurate Ways to Estimate Pipe Costs” by W. G. 
Clark 
2— “Computer Speeds Economic Evaluations” by J. F. 
Adams, W. L. Massey Jr. and M. Dmytryszyn 
3 — “Construction Cost Trends 1913-1957 as measured by 
the ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD Cost indexes” 
5 — “Ratio Cost Engineering” by H. C. Bauman 
6 — “The Cost of Preparing an Estimate” by K. G. Wolfe 
7—“Which Depreciation Method is Best” by B. J. 
Gaftney 
18 — “Estimate Cost of Compression Plants” by I. Brom- 
berg 
19 — “Heat Exchanger Cost Data” by H. J. DeLamater 
($1.00 to nonmembers) 
20 — “Estimate Cost of Fractionation Systems” by I. 
Bromberg 
21 — “Educational Requirements from the Standpoint of 
Industry for Future Engineering Graduates” by D. I. 
Meikle 
22 — “Project Evaluation by the Time Value of its Use 
of Money” by E. H. Flewellen, Jr. 
23 — “The Case for Scientific Research in Cost Engineer- 
ing” by L. R. Shaffer 
24—“A Course in Chemical Engineering Economics” by 
J. Happel 
5— “Cost Control in Construction” by W. McGlaun 
_ 


“Economic Evaluation of Research Projects” by R. 
C. Brown 
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28 — “Statistical Methods in Cost Engineering” by A. F. 
Dershowitz 


29 — “Cost Procedures and Control” by D. G. Adkins and 
F. S. Radwanski 





The Association is endeavoring to publish in the 
Bulletin or make available reprints of papers that are 
related to the field of Cost Engineering. If you are 
preparing a paper or have presented previous papers 
in this field please send a copy to the Editor so that 
it can be included in future surveys of data in this 
area. 





COST INDEX MANUAL 


A special pre-publication price of $8.00 to AACE members and 
$10.00 to non-members will be in effect until February 25, 
1960. Send your check to the AACE Executive Secretary now, 
so that a manual can be reserved for you from this limited 
printing. 
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AACE INSIGNIA 
Every member of the AACE will want 


to wear this distinctive personal jewelry 
which features the attractive AACE em- 
blem. 
Sterling Silver Lapel Button .... $2.30 
Sterling Silver Tie-Clasp ............ $3.80 
Send your order and check to: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
American Association of Cost Engineers 
Durham, New Hampshire 





Project Cost Control 
(Continued from page 84) 

3. Inclusion of changes in the 
proper place on cost control forms. ° 

The last column on the cost con- 
trol sheet shows current over and 
under expenditures on the project. 
The transfer column provides a 
means of switching funds from one 
account to another, e.g., owner pur- 
chase to contractor purchase, con- 
tractor construction to owner con- 
struction forces, etc. All transfers are 
carefully scrutinized for reason and 
amount before being authorized. 

Some of this program may seem to 
limit the project engineer’s ability 
to manage funds as he sees fit. How- 
ever, use of this system enables us to 
carry out our general policy of ex- 
pending funds only for the specific 
purpose authorized. 

The system guarantees that 
changes from the schedule of ex- 
penditures in the original appropria- 
tion are approved in writing by 
proper authority. There’s reluctance 
to sign your name to a change order 
unless you are fully prepared to 
justify the change. 

An important benefit of this con- 
trol method is spotting potential sur- 
plus early in the project. With this 
knowledge, management is able to 
authorize project expansion and in- 
clusion of items previously consid- 
ered desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. 
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Regional Section Directory 


If you reside near one of the regional sections contact the secretary so that you can 
benefit from the worthwhile activities of your region. If a business trip coincides with a 


meeting of a section outside your region you are welcome to participate im any and all activities 


CHICAGO MIDWEST NEW ENGLAND 
Chairman Donald I. Meikle. Meissner Engineers. Inc President Harold J. DeLamater. Anderson-Nichols and Co., 
{00 West Washington Street Chicago 6. Illinois 150 Causeway Street. Boston 14+. Massachusetts 
Secretary E. John Mark, The Pure Oil Co. 35 East Wacker Secretary Bernard Fefferman. Badger Manufacturing Co., 


Drive. Chicago 1. Illinois 230 Bent Street. Cambridge. Massachusetts 


DELAWARE VALLEY NORTHEAST OH1LO 
President Marion W. Rodgers. EK. 1. duPont de Nemours & President Robert E. Jones. The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Co.. Wilmington 98. Delaware Midland Bldg.. Cleveland 15. Ohio. 
Secretary Anthony J. Gaeto. Pottstown Metal Products Diy Secretary H. Dean Forrest. General Tire & Rubber Co 
of Cochrane Corp.. P. O. Box 269. Pottstown, Pennsylvania Middle Road. Ashtabula. Ohio 


GULF COAST PITTSBURGH 
Chairman John E. Haselbarth, Pritchard & Abbott Engi President James H. Black, United States Steel Corp. Ap 
neers. 2530 West Holcombe Boulevard. Houston 25. Texas plied Research Laboratory. Monroeville. Pennsylvania 
Secretary Thomas C. Ponder. Petroleum Refiner. P.O. Box Secretary John FF. Lovett. Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical 
O08. Houston t. Texas Co.. Neville Island. Pittsburgh 25. Pennsylvania 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Chairman Wesley J. Dodge. Socony Mobil Oil Co.. 150° East President Paul A. Hesselgrave. General Electric Co.. 2151 
t2nd Street. New York 17. New York South First Street. San Jose. California 
Secretary Thomas J Kent It The M \W Kellogg Co Secretary Gus A Anderson. Kaiser Engineers 192+ Broad 
711 Third Avenue. New York 17. New York wav. Oakland 12. California 








Everyone is heading for Texas! 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COST ENGINEERS 


will hold its 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
JUNE 13-15, 1960 


in 


Houston 

















